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ah. x But one thing is wanting to complete 
Communications. the object in view, which would give a de- 





For the National Recorder. 


CIVIC DECORATION. 


It is a frequent remark of strangers, that 
Philadelphia is so destitute of ornamental 
architecture, that there is little to interest 
their curiosity; and so uniformly regular 
in its appearance, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible for them to distinguish one unvaried 
street of comfortable habitations from ano- 
ther. Both these remarks are entitled to 
attention from their obvious verity: yet the 
writer of the following hints for internal 
improvement, in this respect, would be 
sorry, for one, to exchange our straight 
streets and ample footways, for all the 
picturesque variety that ever was pro- 
duced by curved lines or angular projec- 


>» tions. 


The truth is, that the ground plot of Phi- 
ladelphia was laid down upon so broad a 
scale, by its liberal and sagacious founder, 
and the streets were accordingly so wide, 
and the avenues so long, that it required 
many years to fill up the outlines so as to 
reach the site of the nearest public squares; 
of which four are allotted in the original 
plan, although no more than two of these 


s are likely to be encompassed by buildings 


in the days even of the present generation. 
I'wo of them, however, have at length been 


s reached by the incessant progress of a ra- 


pidly increasing population. 

These have latterly assumed the actual 
appearance of what they were intended 
for, by the regular improvement of the cir- 
cumscribing streets, aided by the laudable 
attention of the city councils to rail them 
in, and plant them with shrubbery, which 
as it advances to perfection will render 
them places of agreeable resort and health- 
ful recreation. 


Vou. IT. 








gree of historical interest, as well as cen- 
tral direction to the vast circumference of 
these vacant squares. They have already, 
by the unanimous voice of public opinion, 
been appropriately denominated Wasn- 
INGTON SQuaRE and Franxiin SQuaRF. 
These two squares are connected together 
by the course of Seventh street, an agree- 
able avenue, the improvement of which has 
been already influenced by the circum- 
stance, and a few straggling trees only re- 
main to be cut away, which now obstruct the 
view of both squares from Market street; 
the whole street from Walnut street to 
Race’ street might be new paved, and re- 
duced to a perfect level, perhaps with an 
additional breadth of footway, as it is a 
street little used by carriages of burden; 
and nothing would then be wanting to form 
a delightful promenade, in the very heart 
of the city, but to render these spots at- 
tractive by embellishments, which might 
at once delight the eye and gratily the 
imagination—perhaps improve the heart— 
at least might the sight of such objects be 
expected to instil sentiments of patriotism 
into the susceptible breasts of youth. 

A statue of Wasuincron for the one, 
and of Franx.in for the other, will suggest 
itself to the mind of every American by a 


| spontaneous sensation of the grateful re- 


membrance which is due to the founders 
of our republic. 

The object hinted at has been long in 
view among our patriotic citizens, but it 
has been hitherto considered unattainable, 
with the limited means which could be re- 
lied upon for se costly a purpose. It has 
been taken for granted that Washington 
must appear on horseback, in his character 
of a military hero; though this could only 
be accomplished at an expense utterly in- 


consistent with his well known ideas of 


B 
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public appropriation: but the remembrance 
of Washington would be more endearing 
to his fellow citizens on foot, in the simple 
attitude of the Father, or if you will, the 
Servant of his Country, holding in his hand 
the constitution of ’87, which, after having 
administered himself, at the request of the 
people, he voluntarily deposited upon the 
altar of the republic. 


Such a monument as this, even in brass 
or marble, would hardly cost, with all its 
accompaniments, say fifty thousand dol- 
lars: a tenth part of the expense of an 
equestrian statue, the vain boast of Euro- 
pean capitals, which free America can af- 
ford to relinquish to the potentates of Eu- 
rope. Yet even this profuse expenditure 
need not be grudged by those who hold 
the purse strings of the nation, to the 
memory of the man who so long served 
his country for nothing—there is little 
danger of the claim being ever renewed. 

The national memento proposed, would 
be the more characteristic of its object, 
if it, and all its appendages, were exe- 
cuted by our native workmen, in the ma- 
terials of our own country. This would 
reduce the cost to a practicable contribu- 
tion of individual generosity, especially if 
a model in terra-cotta were allowed to oc- 
cupy the pedestal, until a counterpart in 
marble or bronze could be afforded, or pro- 
cured. 

Estimates might be readily obtained from 
the necessary artificers. Sach are now re- 
sident at Baltimore, where, as well as at 
New York, for some reason or other, there 
is infinitely more taste and even liberality 
displayed in objects of public ornament, 
than has hitherto been the case at Phila- 
delphia. ‘ 

What have we to boast of in architec- 
ture but our marble banks, perhaps our 
City Hospital, (though that complicated 
“edifice can never be mentioned as a model 
of design) and the elegant but solitary 
steeple of the Cathedral Church? 


A statue of Franklin might be kept in 
view, (it should be a sitting figure—the 
proper attitude of a philosopher,) as a cor- 
respondent part of the same design; it 
might probably be added in a few years, 
for an expenditure of similar amount, when 
Philadelphia would be enriched with two os- 
tensible indications of republican gratitude 
(a virtue which is triumphantly considered 
problematical by monarchists), in addition 
to the statue of William Penn, the legis- 
lator of Pheer / pion which already cha- 


racterizes, with appropriate benevolence, jj 








HINTS TO EMIGRANTS, 


the south front of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. 
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HINTS TO EMIGRANTS, 


Or a Comparative Estimate of the Advantages Fi 
of Pennsylvania, and of the Western Terri- — 


tory, &c. By John Lorain, of Philipsburgh, 
Centre county, Pennsylvania—18mo. pp 
Price 50 cents. 


Second street, Philadelphia. 
Having carefull 


the inclination I feel to recommend it, in 
the strongest terms, to the notice of the 


ublic, as containing information of a high- % 


y important character to the community 


in general, and more particularly to those a 
worthy and industrious foreigners, who | 
land upon our shores with the determina- | 


tion of participating in the blessings of our 


happy republic, but who are undecided, on | 
their arrival, respecting their ulterior des- | 
tination: to persons of this description, | 


who may be at a loss where to pitch their 
tents, correct information is of vital impor- 
tance. Several publications have recent! 

issued from the press, containing detailed, 


and by no means unfavourable, accounts of § 
particular sections of the United States; 7 


the authors of which have evidently been 


desirous of attracting settlers, for the pur- | 


pose of securing sources of emolument 


from the increasing demand and enhanced } 
value of their lands. Such an object, how- | 
ever, cannot be justly attributed to Mr. | 
Lorain, who, being totally unconnected | 


with any landed concern, and possessing 
no land except the farm in the immediate 
vicinity of the town where he resides, which 
has afforded him an opportunity of making 
the experiments of which he has published 
the results, appears before the public from 
purely disinterested motives. 


Mr. Lorain is advantageously known as § 


a skilful agriculturist, and it appears to be 
one of his objects to prove, which he does 
most clearly and satisfactorily, that, with 
the enjoyment of uninterrupted health, the 
advantages of a convenient market, a salu- 


brious climate, and an abundant supply of 


delightfully pure water, as much, if not 
more produce can be raised upon a given 
number of acres in Pennsylvania, a3 upon 
the same number in the sickly territories 
of the southwestern states—where, as Mr. 
Birbeck unequivocally asserts, all “new 
comers” are subject to a “seasoning,” the 
inevitable consequence of which, even 


Hisroricus. © 


144. FF 
Littell & Henry, 74 South | 


and attentively pe- 4 
rused the interesting little volume, of which © 
the title is here prefixed, I cannot resist 7 
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should it eventuate favourably, is to debi- 
litate and enfeeble the constitution of the 
“new comer,” thus predisposing his system 
to periodical and reiterated attacks, and 
rendering him less capable of sustaining 
the increased violence of each successive 
indisposition. 

It will be a matter of astonishment, 
therefore, if, with a knowledge of all these 
circumstances, any worthy emigrant or ex- 
perienced farmer, should still retain the 
least desire to visit Mr. Birbeck’s “ Ely- 
sium,” with a view to a permanent esta- 
blishment, in a country where a “well 
stored medicine chest” is an indispensable 
accompaniment. 

The facts from which Mr. Lorain de- 
duces his arguments are founded upon in- 
controvertible evidence; and he proves 


: | most conclusively, that Pennsylvania holds 


out infinitely greater advantages to the re- 
spectable and substantial farmer, the skil- 
ful mechanic, and the industrious labourer, 
than the Western Territory, with all iis 
boasted exuberance of soil. 

Upon the whole, this little book contains 
so clear and so suceessful a refutation of 
Mr. Birbeck’s erroneous statements and 
injudicious calculations, in the agricultural 
department of his extensive concern, that 
it may, with great confidence, be recom- 
mended to the attentive perusal and deli- 
berate consideration of all those who feel 
the slightest degree of interest in the im- 
portant subject of which it treats. 


CoLUMBUS. 
Jan. 5th, 1820. 
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Considerations on the subject of the Na- 
tional industry, Landed, Commercial, 
and Manufacturing, of the United States 
of America, 


NO. II. 


_ While the legislative councils of the United 
States are concocting their judgment upon the 
landed, commercial and manufacturing policy, 
which ought to govern them in peace, the sub- 
ject of these papers may be not inconveniently 
pursued, If it should appear to Congress, that 
it is expedient to ordain the freedom of certain 
articles of raw material, ingredient, preparation 
or finish; if they should adhere to the promo- 
tion of the manufacture of the necessaries for 
defence by sea and land; if they should deter- 
mine to go new lengths in duties for the pur- 
pose of revenue, and if they should perceive or 
apprehend difficulties in the sales of certain of 
our landed productions, at home and abroad, 
and should give peculiar encouragement to the 
manufacture of such endangered productions of 








the earth, it must appear, that, in any of those 
four cases, the benefits resulting to manufactures 
rest upon grounds different from direct encou- 
ragements, by duties and prohibitions, intended 
to promote those manufactures on their own 
account. 

It would be very important to this disquisi- 
tion, if we had before us a bill or an act of Con- 
gress. from which we could collect their judg- 
ment of the policy of legislating upon any or all 
of the four considerations above specified, and 
the lengths, on all of them, to which they will 
go. But, since no such decision yet exists, and 
we are unable to ascertain the form or amount 
of the further encouragements to manufactures, 
which those immediately concerned may desire, 
or which the public or general interests may re- 
quire or admit, it is proposed to inquire what 
further considerations, may be found to arise 
out of a continued examination of the subject. 

It appears, that Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland and other countries, de- 
ficient in land, and redundant in people, resort to 
manufactures, to employ that redundant popula- 
tion, and to prevent its loss by emigration. This 
it is true, is not atall the situation of the United 
States. But it is submitted to consideration, 
whether our vast redundance of land may not 
require manufactures to employ its productions. 
There is no reason to doubt that the present 
uncultivated lands of a quarter part of South 
Carolina (for example,) would produce cotton 
enough to overstock all the present markets of 
Europe, even if none went thither from any 
country, which is foreign in respect to us. It 
is manifest then, that the redundance of lands 
in the United States renders manufactures, (by 
machinery, scientific and technical means, la- 
bour-saving processes, and by foreign imported 
artists, our own children and our own females, ) 
as necessary to us, as they are to Europe, to 
employ her redundant population. 

It is confessed, that this illustration and this 
argument does not apply to all our productions. 
Sound discrimination is necessary to assist us. 
The case, for example, is very different in re- 
spect to hides and skins, considered as the raw 
material of our precious leathern manufactures. 
Of those raw materials we have no redundance. 
Nor can we expect, or fear or hope for a re- 
dundance. We produce and even import all 
we can obtain, and manufacture the whole. The 
leather branch in the United States is as amply 
competent to our occasions, as the leather 
branch of Great Britain and Ireland is to their 
occasions. I: amounts to 24 or 3 dollars per 
head in this country ; and does not exceed that 
sum in the United Kingdom. The quantity here 
is the greatest in proportion, the goods being 
on a medium cheaper than in Britain. 

As manufactures may thus be made a power- 
ful spring to our landed interest, so it is true, 
that they may be made to assist our commerce. 
The manufactures of Great Britain enable her 
to trade with profit, and toa great extent with 
many countries, with which we cannot trade 
with equal profit, and to the same extent. 
England can trade in the immense weight of 
33,000,000 of pounds of goods of the Lincoln- 
shire kinds of worsteds and warrior’s and la- 
bourer’s woollens, of which neither we nor 
France, nor Germany, nor Spain, nor Portugal; 
3 
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nor Russia, nor any -other country, can offer 
rival articles. The United States, in 1776 and 
1812: Bonaparte in the time of his meditated 
invasion of Great Britain: and Russia, when 
struggling for her selfgovernment, were oblig- 
ed, in a manner, to take these goods. But it is 
notorious, that Great Britain now carries her 
trade round the world, by means of the variety, 
convenience, and necessity for her manufac- 
tures, not only made of her own raw materials, 
but of those imported from every foreign clime, 
employing her merchant ships in profitable ex- 
changes of her manufactures for the raw mate- 
rials of other nations. To regret the actual, 
natural and unforced growth of our manufac- 
tures, either on the part of the planter, the 
farmer or the merchant, is humbly and respect- 
fully conceived, therefore, to be a feeling, 
which experience will ultimately reject. It is 
not contended, that prohibitions, or duties equal 
to prohibitions, or destroying revenue are pru- 
dent in any other country or in the United 
States. Those points are purposely avoided 
here at present; and the discussion of points 
of the like nature and character in respect to 
agriculture and commerce are also avoided here. 
The collection of facts in relation to our national 
industry, and of considerations material to it, 
so far as manufactures, agriculture and com- 
merce influence one another, are the principal 
objects of this paper. 

The manufactures of the United States are 
more’ important to the landed interest in pro- 
portion as they arise or may be established 
in places distant from the seaports, and may 
be employed on raw materials produced in the 
vicinity. The cost of transportation from Eu- 
rope to Buffaloe, Pittsburgh, Lexington, K. St. 
Louis, Indiana and Illinois, is an immense tax 
upon the consumer. So is damage by water, 
fracture, fermentation, friction, &c. The cost 
of transportation of the raw productions culti- 
vated in those and other such interior places 
to the seaports, and the charges of commission, 
storage, packages, &c. are also a great tax upon 
the producer, which he avoids by selling on the 
spot, to a manufacturer in his own town or 
county. Many articles, which the manufac- 
turer works up, could not bear the expense of 
transportation in the crude state, such as ores 
before they are made into metals, and wares. 
Many articles are perishable, such as fruits for 
making distilled spirits, wines, &c. Much meat, 
bread, vegetables, building materials, wood and 
coal fuel, and many running streams and water 
falls are employed, used or const:med, and paid 
for by manufacturers, in interior situations, 
which could not otherwise be rendered pro- 
fitable, or obtain so good a rent or price. Bar- 
ren, arid, stony Jands, with waters and falls, of- 
ten rise to great value as the sites and outlets 
of manufacturing towns in the interior of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Switzerland. So 
they have done here. Ina word, it is respect- 
fully advanced as an alf important truth, on the 
subject of the general welfare, that manufac- 
tures, as they have arisen, and do and will 
arise, are as indispensable to the stable prosperi- 
ty of the interior and western country, as foreign 
commerce is to the planters and farmers in the 
Atlantic counties. ‘They are even more neces- 


sary; for the landholders, planters and farmers, 
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at the very doors of our shipping merchants, do 
not sell, for exportation, any wool, hides, skins, 
iron, flax, hemp, tallow, clay, stone, flint, or 


fuel. Their exported raw materials consist of | 


cotton only; for grain and tobacco cannot be 


considered as regularly and strictly raw mate- | 


rials.* 


If there are to be no restraints upon our ex- — 
ports to foreign countries by foreign govern- | 


ments, we may sell our productions (raw mate- 


rials and food) abroad. But if foreign manufac- ~~ 


turing nations are found to exclude our grain 


and flour, burden or exclude our articles of | 
wood and the fisheries, shut our ships out of J 


their colonies, duty them higher than their own, 
even in their Metropolitan countries, then we 


may aid the landed producers of redundant raw ~ 
materials, as we aid those who produce ores, 7 
hides and skins, wool, flax and hemp. Manufac- | 
tures are the only cure for the evils to our agri- 7 
culture, produced by inevitable foreign rival © 
productions, and by uncontrollable foreign com- | 
We may adopt great al- § 
terations in our agriculture. We have suspend- | 


mercial regulations. 


ed the culture of indigo, and, to a great extent, 
Indian corn in the south, and made superior 
wheat, tobacco, cotton and sugar. A fallen 


price of cotton, with water spinning and weav- @ 
ing, will make all the strong and heavy cotton 7 
goods an easy and cheap manufacture. A fallen @ 
price of grain, will occasion distilled spirits and | 


beer of our manufacture, to be as Clieap as 
they are easy to make. 
manufacture of indigo, with the aid of our mo- 
dern chemistry, as easily as the simple East In- 
dians, who have been thus made to suspend our 
culture of indigo. The Spaniards, who, by prac- 
tice, make the best, are notso much wiser than 
we are, that we cannot hope to effect, what 
they constantly accomplish. 

The various fabrications of the grape cannot 
be too soon or too carefully commenced. In the 


pine barrens, (les Landes, ) of the French pro- [ 
vince of Gascony, a wide spread sandy soil, they 7 


cultivate the vine to a great extent, and to the 
very border of the sea in the vicinity of Bay- 
onne. So also in the gravels of Medoc. 
vine really promises well in the United States, 


wherever the cotton shrub is planted regularly, § 


even for domestic purposes. This expectation 
appears too highly probable, to be abandoned 
without fair and repeated experiments. Where- 
ever the ordinary fruit-blossoms are exempted 
from the operation of frost, (as is the case with 
the peach tree in the vicinity of salt water,) the 
vine may be expected to succeed, though ap- 
parently in a situation otherwise too far north, 
such as the southern peninsula of New Jersey. 

We ought at present to use cotton dresses 
and furniture, rather than silk, because cotton 
is a redundant, cheap, elegant American pro- 
duction, and silk is yet all foreign. These con- 
siderations give rise to interesting ideas, in 


reference to revenue and sumptuary provisions, | 


in forming a tariff. 
Similar reflections arise as to apparel and fur- 





* A combination of revenue and encourage- 
ment to manufactures, in reference to those | 
two articles, might be made to redound to the, 
public good. 


The | 





We can resume the | 
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=the United States. 


niture of laborious and troublesome hemp and 
fiax. These should be produced or manufac- 
tured principally for military and navy uses, for 
navigation, and in household or family industry. 

The cultivation of the olive as the raw mate- 
rial for soap, as a safer oil than those of animals 


-* for food in hot climates, for light, and for va- 


rious manufacturing uses, merits the most se- 


~ rious and early attention of the southern states, 
' and is an example of the union of agriculture, 
> manufactures, commerce and domestic consump- 


tion in France, worth seventy-five millions of 
dollars in the producer’s hands, and with the 
aid of considerable importations, rises to one 
and one-half times that sum. The French mer- 


» chants import olive oil from all the markets of 


the Mediterranean. 
The aids to manufactures and the modern 


) powers, instruments and means of effecting them 


by art and science, are most curious and efh- 
cient, and to us peculiarly fit and invaluable. 
The overshot water wheel, the mechanism of 
the spinning, weaving and perpetual paper 
moulding mill, the nail and wire mills, the steam 
power, and various chemical arts and operations, 
are examples of vast importance. Our children, 
and apprentices, should be taught the arts and 
sciences, which belong to general business, and 
to their particular professions and occupations. 


} Such works as Murray, Bradford & Co.’s Phila- 


delphia edition of Rees’s Cyclopedia, which is 
full of lights upon all the employments of hu- 
man life, should be in every village where agri- 
culture and manufactures are considered, for 
advancing the prosperity of the neighbourhood. 


; The improvements of the instruments of house- 


hold manufactures, of the tools in the primary 
shops, (such as those of the blacksmiths,) and 
the diffusion of the knowledge of labour saving 
machinery and arts, would save the value of the 
taxes of any state in two or three years. Much 
might be done by the appropriation of a mode- 
rate sum by the state legislatures, to be applied 
to printing and circulating drawings or copper- 
plates, and specifications and processes, in all 
the counties within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. This has been done in respect to forty 
several trades by the old government of France, 
while our venerable Franklin was our minister 
in that country. 

it has been considered necessary to contra- 
vene some of the acts of foreign governments, 


SB which unfavourably affect the agriculture, the 


commerce, the navigation, and the fisheries, of 
The principles of our con- 
travening laws have been pretty uniformly by 
means of laws of trade, navigation and the fishe- 
ries. Should the public interests require or ad- 
mit such contravening laws to be hereafter agri- 
cultural or manufacturing, they may be as easily 


framed as the contravening trade laws. Our ma- 


nufactures are prohibited or dutied to exclu- 
sion, in most instances, by various principal 
states distinguished for agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce. Even our grain often, 
and our manufactures of grain, tobacco, cotton, 
wool, flax, hemp, iron and leather, are, in ef- 
fect, forbidden by many of those foreign states. 
Our interests, as soon as we shall ascertain them, 
and our own necessities, as soon as they shall 
arrive, must govern us. 


Many such gencral and material considera- | 
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tions, as have been suggested in this paper in 
favour of manufactures, arise in favour of agri- 
culture and commerce. But all such sugges- 
tions, in favour of whatever interest they may 
be, can only prevail with wise and upright le- 
gislators, according to their tendency to pro- 
mote the general welfare, on just and constitu- 
tional principles. 

The example of “ England proper” has been 
adduced, but it will be found true, that her 
case is, The English vs. The rest of the British 
subjects; and that in the year 1787 or 1788, the 
kingdom of England made about 60,000,000/. 
sterling of all kind of manufactures, and ship- 
ped to her sister kingdoms and their colonies 
and foreigners, about one-fifth part, or twelve 
millions sterling. On this fifth part alone, she 
made her manufacturing profit out of her fo- 
reign and her British customers. The profit on 
all the other four-fifths were made out of the 
people of England proper, and constituted a 
vast and real burden on all who were not manu- 
facturers. They effected the prohibition of the 
exportation of wool, which they made to the 
amount of 100 to 140,000,000 of pounds. Now 
we ship about eighty to ninety millions of 
pounds of cotton. Should we follow England 
in prohibiting the foreign sales of the produc- 
tions of the land? Let us rather examine into the 
nature of things among ourselves, and make 
wise laws on that only good foundation. 

The English grant bounties on the export of 
manufactures, even though made of foreign raw 
materials, as in the cases of flaxen and hempen 
goods. Are we convinced that we should fol- 
low their example in this respect ? 

They prohibit foreign and even their own co- 
lonial silks, to encourage the manufacture of a 
raw material they do not produce. We have 
made silk goods a source of revenue, because 
we have not yet time and hands to effect the 
production. Should we follow England by de- 
stroying the revenue from silken goods; or 
should we advance, from 15 to 20 or 30 per 
cent duty, to promote the silk revenue, and in 
the end the si/k production, bear favourably on 
our cotton, which is redundant, and promote 
our first landed production, to which we have 
no limit. 

There can be no doubt that the landed inte- 
rest will be so far perfectly safe, if the legisla- 
ture should pursue the course of special and 
adequate encouragements to the manufactures 
of all our natural and agricultural productions, 
which we find it difficult or impossible to sell 
abroad, or consume, without manufacturing, at 
home. 

It is also clear, that the landed interest will 
be the safer for the multiplication of white peo- 
ple in the states which have much coloured po- 
pulation, by means of manufactures. The fabri-. 
cations of oil, soap, brandy, wine and silks, are 
very great in those parts of France, which are 
warmer than Virginia, and therefore of climes 
congenial with those of our southern states. 

The state of things in many foreign countries 
renders the migration of many foreign manufac- 
turers, capitalists, and labourers, and the trans+ 
fer of foreign machinery, skill, and secrets in 
the arts, morally certain. It is one of those 
tides in the affairs of life which lead to fortune, 
and it is or interest to sejze and use it, though 
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with intelligent discretion. From the civil wars 
of Britain and Ireland to the present agitations 
of several parts of Europe, the two Americas, 
and especially these states, have received manu- 
facturing emigrants with money, force, and 
skill, or other means, in numerous occupations, 
manufactures, arts and sciences. The father of 
our distinguished #ittenhouse introduced the 
first paper mill into Pennsylvania: the Germans 
fying from the ravaged Palatinate, gave us the 
manufactory of rifles and other fire arms, brass, 
iron Works, and the clock, glass, hat and hose 
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STATEMENT OF EXPORTS, the produce and manufacture of the United States, 
commencing the 1st day of October, 1818, and ending the 30th of September, 1819. 


Species of Merchandise. 

Fish, dried or smoked - - 
pickled - : - 
ditto - 

Oil, spermaceti . - - 

whale and other fish 

Whalebone - - 

Spermaceti candles 

Wood, staves and heading - - 

shingles - - 
hoops and poles . - 
boards and plank : 
hewn timber - - 
lumber of all kinds - 
masts and spars - 
oak bark and other dye 
all manufactures of . - 
Naval stores, tar - ; 
pitch - . : 
rosin . , 
turpentine 
Ashes, pot - - 
pearl . . - 

Skins and furs - . 

Ginseng - 

Beef . - : 

Pork - - - - 

Hams and bacon - - 

Tallow - . - 

Butter . . - 

Cheese . - - 

Lard - - - 

Hides - - - 

Horned cattle - - 

Horses - - - 

Mules - . - 

Sheep - - - 

Hogs - . - 

Poultry - : - 

Wheat - - - 

Indian corn - - : 

Rye - 

Oats - - »° - 

Barley - - - 

Beans - - - - 

Peas - - : 

Petatoes - - - 





manufactures. The steady and efficient sons of . © 
Herman from Saxony to Swabia, and soof other ~~ A 
Europeans, abound in ourrich limestone vales, ~~ Pr 
from the German Flats in New York to Salem =~ M 
in North Carolina, and the German coast of the a 
Mississippi. This power and effect of the re- — ,, 
dundant population, skill and capital of the old ~ ~ 
world, is equally certain and unavoidable, and SI 
will alone insure the stability of our manu- 7 ms 
factures. Ad R 
A Frienp or THe Nationa [NpustRY. 7 C. 
ay 
oe FI 
a | iH 
- 
> He 
we Cc 
— H: 
> Sa 
mB 
® Bo 
Sh 
Quantity. Value, Ca 
- quintals 280,555 1,052,081 
barrels 66,563 599,378 So 
: kegs 6,746 10,119 | Ste 
gallons 75,3 55,520 [ae Sn 
ditto 860,112 430,056 | To 
pounds 8,058 804 © 
- ditto 169,919 76,463 F 
M 25,199 554,378 Le: 
. ditto 61,652 154,130 Le 
ditto 3,086 67,892 Ma 
, ditto feet 92,850 1,207,050 Bri 
tons 76,492 382,460 Spi 
dollars 61,373 Lin 
ditto 39,055 | Sp 
. ditto 145,820 9 Cal 
ditto 174,276 | ©ar 
. barrels 38,183 95,458 — | Ira. 
ditto 5,623 16,869 
ditto 6,332 18,996 = 
ditto 81,55 244,617 = 
- tons 7,009 1,057,000 © 
ditto 2,224 362,470 | Spi 
- dollars 481,089 | Sug 
pounds 77,915 38,958 ye Chi 
. barrels 34,966 454,558 9 Gui 
ditto 28,173 563,460 9 Coy 
. pounds 700,369 105,055 ey Me 
ditto 35,897 4,308 fi Me: 
: ditto 911,621 182,324 
ditto 1,148,380 114,838 
; ditto 2,178,076 326,711 
No. of 1,942 3,884 
- ditto 3,471 135,369 | 
ditto 1,076 98,922 Be .. 
‘ ditto 16 1,208 OT 
ditto 8,445 21,113 fe ft 
. ditto 2,524 13,944 | 1 
dozens 1,184 3,552 | 
. bushels 82,065 103,581 | 
ditto 1,086,762 815,072 Be. 
, ditto 67,606 54,084 |e val 
ditto 23,284 11,642 | 
- ditto 3,047 3,047 | 
ditto 21,162 37,034 © 
- ditto 48,400 72,600 © 
ditto 76,506 38,255 § 
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Apples . a . ‘ 

Flour - - . . 

Meal, rye - . ‘ ‘ 
Indian : ‘ fs 
buckwheat - _ ; 

' Bran and shorts ° : . 
Ship stuff - - . , : 
Biscuit or ship bread . - 
Ditto ditto : . ‘ 
» Rice . - - A 


other - - . 


> Tobacco - - - 7 


Flaxseed ‘ » : 


Ree 


ae ee 


' Hops “ . ° r 
7 Wax - ° . : 
© Household furniture - . . 


Coaches and other carriages - . 


' Hats ° * ‘ z 
» Saddlery - - - 
) Beer, porter, and cider, in casks . ‘ 


bottles * - 
Boots . , 
Shoes, leather . : : 
Candles, tallow - e S 
wax a . . 


) Soap - . : . 


Starch “ ‘ . 
Snuff ‘ P . : 


-» Tobacco, manufactured - - 


stemmed - ° . 

stems - . . 
Leather - . . . 
Lead - - . 
Maple sugar - - ; . 
Bricks r - - . 
Spirits, from grain . : . 
Linseed oil - > . 
Spirits of turpentine - . ° 
Cables and cordage - . 
Cards, wool and cotton - ° ‘ 


> fron, pig : . ‘ 


bar : - - - 

nails -* : - 

castings - - - 

all other manufactures of - 
Spirits from molasses - - - 
Sugar refined : - : 


Chocolate - ‘ : . 


Gunpowder ° : . 
Copper, or brass and copper manufactured . 
Medicinal drugs ‘ f M 
Merchandise, and all other articles not enumerated 
manufactured 
raw materials 


STATEMENT OF EXPORTS, the 


barrels 8,253 
ditto 750,660 
ditto 48,388 
ditto 135,271 
ditto 203 
bushels 1,014 
cwt 828 
barrels 54,603 
ke gs 44,184 
tierces 76,523 
pounds 7,488,775 
ditto 80,508,270 
hhds 69,427 
bushels 85,342 
pounds 81,430 
ditto 104,592 
dollars 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

gallons 72,900 
dozens 5,191 
pairs 1,422 
ditto 27,394 
pounds 843,778 
ditto 5,880 
ditto 5,003,445 
ditto 6,082 
ditto 13,710 
ditto 926,833 
ditto 941,179 

- ditto 3,713,000 

ditto 254,271 
ditto 94,362 
ditto 32,267 
M 338 
gallons 105,549 
ditto 4,778 
ditto 6,654 
cwt 3,327 
dozens 22 
tons 2 
ditto 2 
pounds 163,174 
dollars 

ditto 

gallons 218,271 
pounds 47,788 
ditto 5,520 
ditto 439,041 
dollars 

ditto 

ditte 

ditto 

Total value 


23 


24,759 
6,005,280 
241,940 
608,720 
812 

254 
4,968 
273,015 
33,138 
2,142,644 
3,369,949 


17,711,820 


7,636,970 
170,684 
20,358 
36,607 
125,383 
26,247 
16,256 
20,693 
13,225 
12,978 
11,376 
27,394 
168,756 
2,940 
300,344 
608 
5,484 
231,713 
94,118 
148,520 
63,568 
7,549 
3,227 
2,366 
68,603 
5,973 
3,992 
39,924 
336 
250 
160 
14,686 
10,638 
28,407 
152,790 
10,513 
1,380 
109,760 
12,721 
31,649 


300,665 
328,797 





$50,976,838 


produce and manufacture of Foreign Coun- 


tries, commencing the first day of October, 1818, and ending SOth of September, 


1819. 
Species of Merchandis®. 
1} Value of goods free of duty dollars 
at 73 per cent. . : do 
15 do - - do 
26 do : - - do 
25 do . : do 
30 do . ; do 
40 do ° do 


Quantity or Value. 


Entitled to Not entitled 
Drawback, to Drawback. 
2,125,400 

196,637 34,555 
2,080,094 186,858 
287,588 94,134 
3,259,418 226,246 
118,041 90,898 

; 40 


Total, 

9,125,400 
231,192 
2,266,952 
581,732 
3,485,664 
138 939 
48 


~ v a. + 7 - Ee z _ 
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Wines, Madeira, . gallons 
Burgundy, Champaigne, Rhenish, &c. do 
Sherry and St. Lucar - - do 
Claret, &c. in bottles or cases - do 
Lisbon, Oporto, &c. - - do 
Teneriffe, Fayal, &c. - - do 
All other . ° " do 
Spirits from grain - - - do 
other materials - . do 
Molasses - . - do 
Beer, ale and porter, in bottles : do 
otherwise . . do 
Oil, olive, in casks ° . do 
Duck, Russia - - pieces 
Ravens . ° do 
Holland - - - co 
Russia sheetings, brown - - do 
white - ~ do 
Teas, bohea : - pounds 
souchong - ° - do 
imperial, gunpowder, gomee, &e. . do 
hyson and young hyson . do 
hyson skin and other green (lo 
Coffee - . do 
Cocoa - ° ° do 
Sugar, brown ° ° - do 
white, clayed, &c. ° ° do 
Sugar candy . . do 
Almonds . - . do 
Fruits, prunes and plums . - do 
figs - : - do 
raisins, in jars and boxes . do 
all other - ' - do 
Candles, tallow . , do 
wax or spermaceti ; - do 
Cheese - : - do 
Soap ° ; . do 
Tallow : . - do 
Spices, mace - . . do 
nutmegs - - do 
cinnamon - - - do 
cloves : ° ° do 
pepper - . : do 
pimento - - - do 
cassia - . do 
Tobacco manufactured other than snuff and segars do 
Snuff . . : do 
Indigo - . - do 
Cotton - - - do 
Gunpowder - . - do 
Glue - " ° “ do 
Paints, ochre, dry . - do 
in oil - - do 
white and red lead . do 
f.ead, pig, bar and sheet - - do 
manufactures of - - do 
Cordage, cables and tarred - . do 
untarred and yarn - do 
twine, packthread and seines - do 
Copper and composition nails and spikes’ - do 
tron, nails ° : : do 
anchors . . - do 
spikes - . - do 
in bars and bolts, rolled - cwt 
in bars and bolts, hammered . do 
castings : - do 
sheet, rod and hoop - - do 
Steel - - - - do 
Salt - - . bushels 
Coal . - - do 
Fish, sa'mon . - barrels 
Glass, black quart bottles gross 


6,373 


11,581 
2,381 
898 
287,479 
84,809 
284,537 
17,733 
5,906 
1,492 
1,038 
1,547 
2,442 

94 

9,816 

90 
90,930 
118,032 
114,685 
734 909 
$90,680 
7,680,789 
668 673 
6,390 8:5 
1,414,418 


19,58 
11,406 
155,156 
174,143 
281.845 
16,378 


24,009 
207,226 
127,965 

2,698 

594 

6,574 
8,155 
2,756,042 

39,727 
109 402 
289,458 


261,351 
16,127,256 
69,937 
1,469 
59,948 


25,135 
254,876 
41,924 
125,539 
1,156 
540 


46,749 
9,294 
7,522 
5.153 
1,868 

79 
1,125 
1,266 
7,747 
2,040 


395 


1,670 
75 


1,240 


696 
24,905 
3,121 
18,575 
2,753 
1,651 
238 

10 

60 


231 
18 


057 
2,040 
105 
4,557 
8,235 
889,280 
300,339 
390 053 
71,845 
50 
1,612 
1518 
7,894 
15,583 
5,325 
475 
608 
545 
4.353 
76,1385 
447 
645 
744 
489 
202.776 
668 
15,018 


176 
7,712 
1,006,787 
7,993 


856 
159 

9 491 
8.260 
5,152 
1,963 
1,6V0 
3,058 
215 
32,849 
5,152 


8,043 
79 


1 
12,821 
2.462 


1,554. 


303,384 
87,930 
392,912 
20,486 
7,557 
1,73 
1,048 
1,407 
2,723 


120,572 
114,790 
739 466 
395,915 
8,570,059 
969,212 
9.780.858 
1,486,264 
50 
91.200 
12,724 
163.050 
189,726 
987,170 
16,851 
608 
94,554 
211,579 
204,100 
3,145 

1 '93 
7,318 
8,622 
2,958,818 
40.395 
122,420 
289,458 
176 
269,063 


17,154,043 


77,930 
1,469 
60,804 
159 
34,626 
263,136 
47,076 
127,502 
2,756 
3,598 
215 
79,598 
14,446 
7,921 
6,186 
2,001 
308 
1,127 
1,448 
9,135 
2,256 
28 
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> Boots 

© Shoes, silk 

leather, for men, &c. 
children 


Segars 


Total of the foregoing statement 


© Russia 


i 


ee ae ae 
roe 


+ South America 


' Prussia 


Sweden 


Swedish West Indies 


| Denmark and Norway 
© Danish West Indies 

© Holland 
Dutch West Indies and American Colonies 
Dutch East Indies 


England, Man and Berwick 


Scotland 
Ireland 


Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, and Alderney 


Gibraltar 


British Fast Indies 
Do West Indies 
Do American Colonies 
Other British Colonies 


Prench European Ports on the Atlantic 

Mediterranean 
French West Indies and American Colonies 
Bourbon and Mauritius 


Do 


Spanish European Ports on the Atlantic 
Mediterranean 


Do 


> Glass, window, 10 by 12 inches 
above 10 by 12 


do 


do 


Whither Exported. 


Teneriffe and the other Canaries 


Floridas 


Honduras, Campeachy, &c. 
Spanish West Indies 


Portugal 
Madeira 


Fayal and the oth 
Cape de Verd Islands 
Cvast of Brazil, &e. 


Nayti . 


Staly and Malta 


Trieste and other Austrian Ports in the Adriatic 


er Azores 


| The Hanse Towns and Ports of Germany 


Turkey, Levant, Egypt Mocha and Eden 


100 sq. feet 
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© SUMMARY of the Value and Destination of the Exports 
: avreeably to the preceding Statement. 


Domestic pro- 
duce. 


143,752 


43,627 





98,881 
345,793 


77 375 
1,120,857 





2,174,310 
490,568 
34,510 





18,772,224 


2,329,393 
1,051,881 
11,520 
806,159 
24,914 
843,312 
3,038,995 
29,640 





1,985,412 


6,358,542 
253,957 
1,460,575 
35,848 





517,664 
54,168 
59,554 

151,464 

102,755 


3,519,366 


585,870 
135,819 
108,373 


15,146 





4,025 


—— ee 








Foreign 
produce, 


485,869 





2635 


11,267 


98,194 


26,074 


816,426 


1,961,634 


130,473 
38,619 


1,351,823 
99 AOL 
22,490 


6,756 


1,350,168 
100,631 
1,726 
107 


1,543,760 


1,966,637 
762,912 
180,935 

22,795 
161,995 
74,059 
48,524 
47,186 
$90,807 


2,980,71 7 








8,559 
10,759 
64,069 

229,549 


173,425 


72,958 
1,007,358 


245,303 








a 
129.853 
~~ 3 uw? 


@--- -- ee - 





2 $10 312 

17 17 

2 2 

288 35 323 

439 439 

5,247 214 5,461 

464 50 514 

784 294 1,078 
$15,801,676 3,364,007 19,165,683 


of the United States, 


Total va- 
lue to the 
dominions 
of each 

power, 


629,621 


43,892 


WsV0e ~ 


554, 1 3 > 


9,040,733 


4,830,114 


29,741,739 


11,042,201 


8,108,259 


is) yy ay 
a2 IV, si 


1,115,711 
250,449 









































26 EXPORTS 
Morocco and Barbary States : - . - 1,372 6,895 ia 
—_—_—— — 8,267 F 
China ° or -3 “ - ° - - 74,896 1,512,076 bs 
‘ _—_— —_——-___ 1,586,972 © 
Asia [generally] - . 61,195 511,725 & 
: __— — $72,920 & 
West Indies do ° ° . a 1,988,861 319,848 a 
— 2,308,709 © 
Europe do - : . . . 180,351 47,352 ‘’ 
: 227,703 © 
Africa do . ° . ‘ 73,386 57,778 4 
ee 131,164 7 
South Seas - . - . ‘ 1,020 529 4 
a oo 1,549 | 
North West Coast of America ; " : 62,664 179,988 3 
wae SEE 242,652 
Total—Dollars 70,142,521 
SUMMARY of the value of Exports from each State. 
Sad 
_ ‘States. Domestic. Foreign. Total. | 
New Hampshire . ‘ - 152,847 5,072 157,919 
Vermont - - - 585,596 585,596 
Massachusetts - . - 4,873,992 6,525,921 11,399,915 
Rhode Island ; : : 559,754 721,680 1,281,434 © 
Connecticut . - 437,851 683 438,534 = 
New York - - - - 8,487,693 5,099,686 13,587,378 & 
New Jersey - : - 1,474 1,474 
Pennsylvania - - 2,919,679 3,374,109 6,293,788 
Delaware - - - - - 27,378 2,450 29,828 
Maryland : - - - - 3,648,067 2,278,149 5,926,216 
*District of Columbia - - - 990,936 ALS 991,351 
Virginia - . . - - 4,358,784 33,537 4,392,321 
North Carolina - - - - 646,703 1,033 647,736 
South Carolina : - ° - - 8,014,598 256,192 8,250,790 
Georgia i . : ; ‘ - 6,241,960 68,474 6,310,434 
Ohio : - - - - - 405 405 © 
Louisiana , . ; : - 8,950,921 817,832 9,768,753 || 
Mississippi - . ‘ . - . 50,456 450 50,906 | 
Michigan Territory = - : - - : 27,745 27,745 & 
‘Georgetown - - : - . 55,155 415 55,570 | 
Alexandria - - ° - a ° 935,781 935,781 & 
Total—Dollars 51,967,774 19,166,098 71,133,872 


FROM THE UNITED STATES. 









































SUMMARY STATEMENT of the value of the Exports of the growth, produce and 
manufacture of the United States, during the year ending on the 30th of September, 








1819. 
THE SEA, 2,024,000 
1. Fisheries. 
dried fish or cod fishery - - 
pickledfish or river fishery (herring, shad, salmon, maker el) 
whale (common) oil and bone - - - - 431,000 
spermaceti oil and candles - - - - 152,000 
THE FOREST, 4,927,000 
%. Skinsand furs - ° . - . ° 
3." Ginseng - - - - - - 
4, Product of w ahs 
lumber (boards, staves, shingles, hoops and poles, hewn 
timber, masts and spars, &c.) ° ° 2,466,000 
oak bark and otherdye -~— - . - - 146,000 
naval stores (tar, pitch, rosin, turpentine) . . 376,000 
ashes, pot and pearl - - : - 1,419,000 





1,052,000 
409,000 


563,000 


481,000 
39,000 


4,407,000 





2,024,000 
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be AGRICULTURE, 41,452,000 
67 
~* 5. Product of animals. 
2 = beef, tallow, hides, live cattle - : : - 598,000 
ae butter and cheese : - ~ : - 297,000 
20 — 895,000 
a ork, (pickled) bacon, lard, te hogs . - 1,009,000 
> i tmadedwe. .*- yas gt 
Re ere i er 
03 ——— += 1,130,000 
4 — 2,025,000 
64 fe 6. V anita food. 
; wheat, flour, and biscuit ° . : . 6,415,006 
149 Indian corn and meal _ - . - - - 1,424,000 
e rye and meal - ° - - - - 296,000 
2g rice ° . - - - 2,143,000 
~. all other (oats pulee otatoes . - . 195,000 
1 a eater ee ses <iomnen  OAFS OED 
) 7. Tobacco - “ . - . - . 7,637,000 
>] 8. Cotton* - - . - - 21,082,000 
~ 9. Allother agricultural products. 
- flaxseed - - - - - - 171,000 
y is hops 3 < - - - ~ ~ 20,000 
19 wax - . “ ‘ és . Q 37,000 
96 various items (poultry, maple sugar, &c.) - ° 7,000 on 
iad 4 ——— ee mDdDs\I\ 
MANUFACTURES, 2,574,000 
7 ssa 10. Domestic materials. 
74, ae soap and tallow candles - . - , 469,000 
gg ie leather boots, shoes and saddlery - - . 122,000 
98 hats ae - - - - - - 16,006 
16 § grain (spirits, beer, starch) - - . . 95,000 
51 | wood (household furniture, coaches, and other carriages) 325,000 
1 & cordage - . . - - - 40,000 
36 & irons - - - - - 54,000 
90 | various items (snuff, wax, candles, tobacco, lead, &e.) 503,000 
3 ———._—_ 1,624,000 
05 | Foreign materials. 
53 spirits, from molasses - - - - - 153,000 
06 & sugar, refined - - - ° . ° 11,000 
45 @ ehocolate - - - 1,000 
70 | gunpowder - - - 110,000 
81 ie brass and copper - - - - 13,000 
—. Ff medicinal drugs - - - 52,000 
72 ——— 320,000 
a ——_ 1,944,060 
a UNCERTAIN, 630,000 
nd §* 11. Articles not distinguished in returns. 
04" , manufactured - - ° - > . 501,000 
raw materials . ; . ‘ 329,000 
| en CORDS 
a Total—Dollars 50,977,000 
R Treasury Department, Register’s Office, December 15, 1819. 
: JOSEPH NOURSE, Register 
* Sea Istand Cotton valued at 46 cents per pound; Upland do. at 22 cents do. 
Iinport of Cotton into Liverpool during the first 
Of ten months of 1819. | 


From the United States, 166,656 bales. 


Brazil and Portugal, 88,712 
4 Demerara and Berbice, 9,247 
i Barbadoes, 1,264 
: Other W. I. Islands, 5,498 
, France, Spain and Holland, none. 
Ireland 246 
East Indies, 59,624 
From otker ports, 332 





Total, 331,579 bales. 








FLOUR TRADE WITH HAVANNA. 


January, 


me 3 


March, 


Mey,” 


June, 
Fuiv; 


Vessels. Barrels. 


40 19,781 
29 13,060 
23 10,894 
19 6,350 
18 4,363 
11 4,587 


13 4,775 





Havanna, Dec. 7, 1819, 


The following are the arrivals of flour, for the 
last eleven months, at this port: 


Vessels. Barrels, 


August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 


Total. 





4 4 All 

16 11,405 

28 13,009 

19 10,952 
ot 

223 =: 104,987’ 
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FROM THE FOLLOWING PORTS. 


Alexandria, 5 2801|Norfolk, (Va.) 2 1025 
Baltimore, 54 43478/Pensacola, 2 213 
Boston, 6 379) Philadeiphia, 29 16305 
Bristol, (R. 1.) 3 165) Portsmouth, (N. hi 1 100 
Bordeaux, 4 3383/Providence, (R.1.) 3 311 
Charleston, (S. C.) 21 3383) Richmond, (Va.) 1 700 
Cuba, 1 550| Salem, 2 405 
Mobile, 1 52,Santander, 3 4500 
New Bedford, 1 1556|Savannah, 10 1717 
Newport, (R. 1.) 4 365| Vera Cruz, 7 2319 
New Orleans, 44 16308) Warren, (R. I.) 1 20 
New York, 16 «=. 4309! Wilmington, (Del.) 2 646 





The following are the average prices for each 
month :—January, $20 a 21; February » 19 a 20; 
March, 17a 18; April, 16; May, 16417; June, 
16 a17; July, 18 a 19; August, 18 a 26: Sep- 
tember, 29 a 18; October, 17 a 174; Nov em- 
ber, 18 a 19. 

The above does not include the receipts from 
Mantanzas. 








Kiecord. 


Sixteenth Congress. 
FIRST SESSION. 
. SENATE. 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Logan, of Kentucky, submitted 
resolutions—to instruct the committee on the 
judiciary, to inquire whether provision may not 
be made for removal from any state, at the re- 
quest of the legislature of said state, of the 
branches of the Bank of the United States, eX- 
cept during war: also, to inquire into the expe- 
diency of altering the charter of the bank, so 
as to give to every citizen the power of obtain- 
ing information of the amount of debts due by 
any person, whether as principal or endorser: 
also, to inquire into the expediency of requiring, 
after a certain time, a list of all persons whose 
debts shall exceed a certain amount, and dura- 
tion. 

Dec. 29.—The above resolutions were post- 
poned till January 3d.—A statement of the trade 
between New York and Bermuda, was referred 
to the committee on foreign relations.—A state- 
ment from the secretary of war, of monies trans- 
ferred during the recess, from one appropria- 
tion to another, was received. 


tee 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dec. 28.—T he committee ordered to inquire 
into the expediency of prohibiting the extension 
of slavery in the territories of the United States, 
were discharged at their request. They found, 
that after a free interchange of opinions, they 
‘eould not, consistently with their ideas of pub- 
lic duty, come to any conclusion, or agree on 
any report which could promise to unite in any 
degree the conflicting views of the House on 
this question. . Mr. Taylor, of N.'Y. then moved 
a resolution, that a committee be instructed to 





report a bill prohibiting the further admission of 


slaves into the territories of the United States 
west of the Mississippi. The question was post- 
poned as tending to bring the subject before the 
House previous to the Missouri bill, a discus- 
sion upon which was soon to take place. —The 
question on a further appropriation for the sup- 
port of the navy, introduced a discussion on the 


transfer of appropriations, from which ne con- | 
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clusion was drawn,—A letter from the secretary 
of war was received, transmitting topographical 
reports, made with a view to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of uniting the waters of Illinois river 
with those of lake Michigan. 

Dec, 29.—A letter from the secretary of war 
was laid before the House, communicating a 
statement of monies transferred from one spe. 
cific appropriation to other specific appropria- 
tions, showing their application, &c. during the 
recess of Congress, by authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, under the act of 
March 3, 1809—The committee of ways and 
means was instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing by law, that all appropria- 
tions for the departments of war and the navy, 
that may remain unexpended for two years, 
shall be carried to the surplus fund; excepting 
appropriations specifically for a longer duration : 
and that the secretary of the treasury shall be 
directed to add a statement of such sums to his 
annual report.—An amendment to the navy bill 
was proposed, the object of which was to take 
from the President the power conferred on him 
by the act of March 3, 1809, to transfer appro- 
priations from one object to another during the 
recess of Congress—it was not passed. 

Dee. $0.—The committee on the judiciary 
was instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making such legislative provisions as shail etiec- 
tually prevent dueling in the army and navy.— 
The bill making additional appropriations for 
the support of the navy for the year 1819, and 
the bill for making partial appropriations for the 
army for 1820, were passed and sent to the Se- 
nate for concurrence.—A motion to instruct the 
committee on roads and canals to inquire into 
the expediency of authorizing a subscription by 


| the United States, to 150 shares of stock in the 
_ Chesapeake and Delaware 


Canal Company, was 
negatived without debate by a small majority.— 
A motion to instruct the committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to inquire into the expediency 
of allowing to the territory a delegate in Con- 
gress, was negativ ed bya conside1 able majority. 
—On the bill for the admission of Maine into the 
union, much discussion took place—the object 
was not to reject, but to postpone the bill. 


Sees 
ee 


Pennsylvania Legislature. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Dec. 22.—Mr.Coulter rose to offer a resolution 
It had been stated by the chairman of the commit- 
tee on roads and inland navigation, that the reason 
ot the delay of the report of that committee last 
year was, the want of knowledge on which to 
found their report, that is, they did not know 
whether funds would be furnished to carry the 
report into execution. ‘To obviate this he of- 
fered the present resolution, and gave notice 
that he would call it up at an early day after 
the recess. 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and 


| —_ be instructed to report a bill, authorizing 


the governor to _procure on loan at an interest 
not exceeding six per cent. one million of dol- 
lars, to be appropriated to the internal im- 
provement of the state. Laid on the table. 
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The secretary of the commonwealth deli- 
vered a message from the governor, returning 
the bill, authorizing the governor to procure 
40,000 dollars on loan; and the resolution on 
slavery, approved and signed. 

Dec. 23.—This morning at 6 o’clock, the 
House of Representatives met, and adjourned 
to meet again on the 3d of January, agreeably 
to a joint resolution of both Houses. 

The following is a statement of the number 
of graduates at the several colleges named, the 
present year, with the date of the commence- 
ment of each year. 





A.B. A. M. 

University of Pennsylvania, July 29, 18 6 
Burlington College, Aug, 11, 7 0 
Dartmouth College, Aug. 18, 25 8 
Harvard College, Aug. 25, 61 36 
William College, Sept. 1, 13 3 
Bowdoin College, Sept. 1, 11 5 
Brown University, Sept. 1, 20 20 
Yale College, Sept. 8, 40 

Princeton College, Sept. 22, 33 15 


[ Boston Ev, Gaz. 


The York and Gettysburg turnpike is com- 
pleted. This road was the only link wanting 
to a chain to connect Chambersburg and the 
city of Philadelphia by a turnpike. ‘This route 
will shorten the distance between Lancaster 
and Chambersburgh about fifteen miles, which, 
going and coming, on bad roads, would make 
a whole days ride. 

On the Ist of January next, daily stages will 
begin to run between Lancaster and Chambers- 
burgh, on this road. [ York Gaz. 


A gentleman from Berwick states, that the 
turnpike road from that place to Towanda is 
completed, and passed by the commissioners 
appointed by the governor to view it—report 
says, it is a very handsome road. [ Danv. Press. 


New York.—The Hon. Gideon Granger, late 
postmaster general of the United States, and 
now a member of the Senate of this state, has 
given to the state of New York one thousand 
acres of land, lying in the county of Steuben, 
the proceeds of which are to be appropriated 
towards completing the great western canal, 
from the Hudson to lake Erie. 


Oficial report of foreign arrivals at the port of 
New York, in the year 1819. 
American—260 ships, 3 barques, 279 brigs, 2 
xetches, 286 schooners, 63 sloops. 
British—15 ships, 33 brigs, 4 schooners. 
French—11 ships, 16 brigs, 3 schrs. 1 sloop. 
Russian—1 ship. 
Swedish—1 ship, 2 brigs. 
Danish—5S ships, 1 schooner. 
Dutch—1 ship, 2 brigs. 
Bremen—1 ship. 
Hamburg—1 ship, 2 brigs. 
Total number of passengers—9,442. 


African Colony.—The committee appointed 
by the board of directors of the Auxiliary Colo- 
nization Society of New York, acting under the 
direction of the parent institution, announce to 
the public, that the ship Elizabeth, Capt. Sebor, 
now lying in the North River, at Cedar street 
wharf, has been chartered to proceed to the 




















| present it to the citizens of Baltimore for their 
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western coast of Africa with 150 colonists ; 
about eighty of whom to be received here and 
Philadelphia, and the rest at Old Point Comfort, 
where the ship will stop for the purpose. 
These persons have been selected from many 
hundreds who have voluntarily offered them- 
selves from the following places, viz. Peters- 
burgh, Norfolk, Richmond, District of Colum- 
bia, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
various other places in the interior, and are all 
free people of colour, of good character and 
mostly pious members of the Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches, 

The ship will probably sail before the 15th 
Jan. next. ‘hey will need articles of the fol- 
lowing description, viz.— 

Provisions of all kinds, suited to the climate. 

Groceries, do. (except ardent spirits.) 

Clothing, new or second handed. 

Tools for mechanics, new or second handed. 

Goods, (cheap cottons, calicoes and cloths.) 

Farming utensils, new and second handed. 

Furniture, new or second handed. 

Medicine, books and stationary. 

Iron, tin, brass and crockery ware. 

The furniture, clothing, ware, tools, imple- 
ments and books, may be second handed, and 
will be useful both for the natives and colonists. 
The goods may be of the most unsaleable sorts. 
Any articles of the above description may be 
sent on board the Elizabeth. A committee will 
also wait on the citizens for donations. 


A meeting of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce was held on the 30th ult. at which it was 
resolved to send a memorial to Congress, re- 
commending the continuation of the credit on 
duties, and levying a duty of 24 per cent. on 
package sales at auction, and 5 per cent. on 
sales of smaller quantities at auction. 


A public meeting was held at Albany on the 
21st ult. on the subject of the extension of 
slavery. A memorial was forwarded to Con- 
gress. 


Maryland.—The governor in his message re- 
commends a revision of the insolvent law$, 
which now are entirely subservient to fraudulent 
debtors. 


Missouri Question.—In pursuance of public 
notice, a meeting was held at the Court House, 
in the city of Baltimore, on the 28th Dec. 1819, 
“for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the propriety of addressing a memorial to Con- 
gress, on the subject of restricting the further 
adinission of slavery into the territory west of 
the Mississipp:.” 

Edward Johnson, Esq. mayor of the city, was 
called to the chair, and Daniel Raymond, esq. 
appointed secretary. Thomas Kell, esq. after 
stating the object of the meeting, submitted 
the following resolutions, which were, after an 
animated debate, adopted: 

Resolved, that in the opinion of this meeting, 
the future admission of slaves into the states, 
which may be hereafter formed, west of the 
Mississippi, ought to be prohibited by Congress. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Kemp, Thomas Kell, 
Hezekiah Niles, Paul Allen, and Daniel Rav- 
mond, were appointed a committee to prepare 
a memorial expressive of this sentiment, and 
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o 
signatures, and when signed to forward it to 
Congress. 


South Carolina.—The legislature have estab- 
lished a board of public works for the promotion 
of internal improvement. 


Kentucky.—In a message to the legislature of 
this state, delivered on the 7th ult. Gov. Slaughter 
speaks of the distresses caused by a deficiency of 
money, and says “ should the legislature be able 
to devise any constitutional expedient, which, 
while the rights of the creditors are duly re- 
garded, will afford to the debtors exemption 
from individual sacrifices, they may be assured 
of my prompt and cordial co-operation.” 

He recommends that the lands lately acquired 
by treaty with the Indians, and all other lands 
belonging to the state, should be appropriated 
to the creation of a fund to educate all the poor 
and to assist in the support of the Transylvania 
University. By encouraging this institution, 
much money will be saved to the state; but this 
is the least advantage : it will diminish the prac- 
tice of sending youth to other states for educa- 
tion, and thus prevent the evils that ensue; such 
as corruption of morals, and a loss of state at- 
tachment. 

He recommends a law making the directors 
and stockholders of banks individually respon- 
sible for the redemption of their notes. 

He recommends an adequate appropriation, 
to co-operate with Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, in the removal of the obstructions in the 
Ohio, and in forming a canal round the falls at 
Louisville. 3 

A public library at the seat of government— 
the improvement of the roads and of the navi- 
gation of the small rivers, is recommended. 

He believes that the establishment of branches 
of the United States Bank in Kentucky, has con- 
tributed to produce the many embarrassments 
in trade, and has reduced the revenue of the 
state. It therefore behoves the legislature to 
inquire whether these evils may not be lawfully 
counteracted. He is aware that “the supreme 
court of the nation, have declared the law cre- 
ating this bank constitutional, and have denied 
to the states the power of taxing it. But much 
as we reverence the institutions of the national 
government, and respect their incumbents, is 
it not due to the character of sovereignty, that 
the states who possess it, should inquire into 
this matter, should assert their right to exercise 
i‘, and relinquish it only upon the most tho- 
rough conviction, that it has been surrendered 
by tlie states of the nation ?” 

“How far it is compatible with the dignity 
of the supreme power of the state, to be mana- 
cled, restrained, or propelled by persons clad 
with authority by the nation, it behoves the state 
to ascertain. This, gentlemen, is a subject of 
mighty import. It involves nothing else than 
the sovereign agency of the states; for if one 
department of the national government may 
usurp the sovereignty of the states, and another 
department consecrate the usurpation by pro- 
nouncing it constitutional—then is the tenure 
of sovereignty by the states a fit subject for de- 
rision. The principle that any portion of its 
supreme power must be tamely surrendered by 
4 state, in obedience to a decree made by the 








, cealed, and be 





usurper, sanctifying in one character what he © 


had usurped in another, can never, it would 
seem to me, be conceded by a rational people.” 

In allusion to the governor’s message, the 
Kentucky Reporter says, “we dislike such 


strong expressions of contempt for the supreme 


authorities of the land, and such derision of the 
decisions of the supreme legal tribunal, as this 
message contains. The sentiments are quite 
too rebellious.” 

The legislature met on the 6th ult. 

Mr. Hayes of Nelson, refused to take the oath 
against duelling, denying its constitutionality. 


He was admitted to a seat without taking the ~ 
oath, and the subject laid over for further dis- ~ 


cussion. 

A bill passed the Kentucky legislature, sus- 
pending executions for sixty days.—The lieut. 
governor refused his sanction, as it was useless 
in its aims, destructive in its consequences—and 


unconstitutional. The necessary majority cre- 4 


ated it into a law notwithstanding these objec- 
tions. 





Walsh’s ** Appeal” was republished in Lon- | 


don about two months after its publication here. 


Deaths in Baltimore during the week ending 5 


Dec. 27th—29. 


Deaths in this city for the week ending on © 
the lst—63. : 








MARRIED. 
At Friends’ Meetin 


Shober, all! of this city. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Jonathan Patter- 7% 
' son, to Miss Sarah Cronen, all of this city. ‘ a 
_ By the Right Rev, Bishop White, Mr. James Porter, to 7 
| Miss Maria Clemens, daughter of Joseph Clemens, all of 7 


this city. 


Near Philadelphia, John Read, esq. to Mrs. Sarah A. ‘a 
Read, widow of the late Major James Read, of the United © 


States army. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop White, Mr. ‘Thomas Robins, i 
merchant, to Miss Eliza Wiltbank, eldest daughter of the s 


Rey, James Wiltbank, all of this city. 


By the Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. E. W. Keyser, to Miss Maria 


S. Fox, daughter of Michael Fox, esq. all of this city, 


By the Rev. Mr. Mayer, Dr. John W, Gloninger, of Le- i 
banon, (Penn.) to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of Jacob Has- 7 


singer, esq, of this city. 


DIED. 


On the night of the 17th ult. general James O’Hara, in the © 


66th year of his age. 


The history of-general O’Hara is identified with that of 7 
Pittsburgh, and in his death our city has to mourn the loss 7 
of one of her founders. He was born in Ireland in the year 7 


1754, and emigrated to the United States in 1772; immedi- 
ately after landing, he proceeded to Fort Pitt, then a wretch- 


ed frontier post, only inhabited by a small party of military © 
i He arrived amongst ~ 
- them at the age of 19, unfriended, unpatronized, and without 
| capital; his capacity, however, could not jong remain con- | 
bre six.weeks had elapsed, he was “er in | 
| the Indian trade as an agent for Simon and Campbell, and 
| in the next year he was taken into the concern as a partner: | 
we be- | 
lieve was successful, for general O’Hara’s life has exhibited 7 
many proofs that mortals may command success, provided © 


and a few intrepid Indian traders, 


he continued several years in this employment, an 


great mental capacity is accompanied by enterprise, indus- 


| try and courage, which were the distinguishing traits of his | 
| character, During the period that he was engaged in this 
arduous and dangerous business to the west, in which he suf- | 
' fered as many privations and hardships as a robust and pow- | 
_ erful constitution cou!d bear, he was frequently entrusted by 
_ his government with missions and duties requiring talents of 


the first order ; he has often been with various Indian tribes, 


_ and in the Spanish territories in the service of his country, 
| and on every occasion it is due to his mentory to declare, that 
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House, in Pine street, Thomas Kim- 4 
ber, to Joanna Sophia Shober, daughter of the late Dr. 7 
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| he always exeeuted his tasks with honour to himself and ad- 


vantage to the government. At one time he raised a volun- 


_ teer company, and by his example infused a spirit into his 


fellow citizens that was attended with the most beneficial 
effects. 

As the western country advanced in population, and as its 
relations became more important, the talents and acquire- 
ments of such a man as general O’Hara, were more correctly 
estimated, and became more necessary to his country ; at a 


_ most serious period he held the highly responsible station 
_ of quartermaster 


neral, and in that situation he ac- 
quired the friendship of our lamented Wayne. ‘The assist- 
ance and service which he rendered to this hero and his 
army, were of the highest order ; and his vigor, promptitude 

diligence, were the admiration of ail, On one occasion, 
when the contractors had failed in their supplies, he per- 
formed services of so much importance, that ser ye Wayne 
publicly declared that his army was saved by the quarter- 
master general, 

Genera! O’Hara, at an early period, was the only man 
who ate ad appreciated the advantages of the locality of 
Pittsburgh: when others less provident viewed the acquisi- 
tion of real estate, as of no moment, his keen penetration 
looked into futurity, and antici ated the period with san- 
guine enthusiasm, when it would assume the character of a 
wealthy city; he lived to see his anticipations realized, 
When he retired from public life, he devoted his whole mind, 
and the means which his princely fortune afforded him, to 
the aggrandizement and advancement of his adopted town ; 
he was the first to think of manufactures, and at a period 
when the idea was looked upon as chimerical, he struggled 
through almost incalculable difficulties, and succeeded at 
length in establishing his glass works ; these were soon after 


| followed by his brewery. In the prosecution of these objects, 


and in the many buildings which he erected, (for he may be 
said to have almost created a city himself) he was always 
viewed as a public blessing: in his speculations there was 
nothing selfish, for in all his undertakings, he had an eye to 
the public good ; he gave food to the poor, and employment 
to the industrious, He possessed many of the characteristics 
of a Cosmo, and had his sphere been as enlarged, his libe- 
rality would have been as extensive. He possessed a mind of 
the quickest perception, and a wit which, in his early days, 
rendered him the charm of his a ; it was playful 
or sareastic, as occasion required. His hospitality was un- 
bounded, and his benevolence proverbial ; to emigrants he 
was attentive, particularly to the unfortunate sons of Lre- 
land, whom misfortune had driven from their native island ; 
to these the right hand of friendship was aiways proffered, 
and he was ever as ready with his purse as with his counsel ; 
he never forgot the day, for he frequently referred to it with 
great feeling, when he himself lande on the American 
shore, a friendless unprotected youth, ‘a stranger in a 
strange land ;’ experience vou him the wants of the 
stranger, and through life neither his sympathies nor his 
protection were withheld. Such was the man, whose funeral 
was attended by the largest procession we ever beheld: it 
was like the members of one family doing the Jast honour to 


| abeloved parent; the memory of his past deeds was fresh in 


the mind of every citizen. His family have the satisfaction 
of believing, that he died under the full conviction of the 
Christian doctrine, and that he looked forward with hope 
through the mediation of his Redeemer. [ Pitts. Gaz. 


On the 18th ult. Dr. Henry Latimer. 

On the 18th ult. Mr. George Slessman, aged 37, 

On the 24th ult. Mrs. Mary P. Barton, widow of the late 
professor Barton. 

On the 2th ult. Mrs. Rebecca Shoemaker. 

On the 5th inst. Hon. Jacob Rush, president of the Court 
of Common Pleas of the county of Philadelphia. 


~. amigcelianp. 


To the Hon. William H. Crawford, Se- 
cretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. % 

( Continued from p. 13.) 


The precious metals from early antiquity, 
have been the great instrument of exchange, 
and standard of value, and no state has a 
control sufficiently powerful and extensive to 
change their character. Success in such an 
attempt would be not less undesirable than 
impracticable. They are liable to be drawn 
irom place to place as the exigencies of man re- 
quire; but this very facility is as essential to 
their use as it is to their nature. If any one na- 
‘son had the power of restraining them by legisla- 








ON A CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 











tive restraint, a depreciation proportioned to the 
exertion of this power would be the effect, and 
nothing, consequently, would be gained by the 
measure. While we belong to the commonwealth 
of nations, the fluctuation of the precious metals* 
tends not so much to disturb, as to preserve, the 
proper standard of our market. A domestic 
currency from its very nature, would tend to pre- 
vent our market from accommodating itself to 
that standard. 

It has already been shown, that if the amount 
of a domestic currency be such as to attain the 
end proposed by it, namely, to prevent a reduction 
of the medium by exportation, it must be the 
only currency of the country. 

Its quantity being once ascertained, must 
either remain the same, or be varied from time 
to time, according to the rate of exchange. 

If it remain the same, its own relative value 
must be continually changing. If one thousand 


| dollars in specie be worth as much in Europe, as 


fifteen hundred dollars of our domestic currency 
here, foreign exchange must be purchased at a 
proportional advance. If corn, according to the 
price in foreign markets, ought to command one 
dollar per bushel in the United States, it weuld 
ere cost one dollar and fitty cents in the depre- 
ciated currency. In short, the paper would de- 
preciate in the same ratio, in which it exceeded 
that amount of specie, which the natural course 
of business, were coin our only currency, would 
retain in circulation. Its value, consequently, 
from the demand of gold and silver in foreign 
markets, would suffer all the reduction which 
the quantity of the precious metals, under like 
circumstances, would sustain. 

If, in the other alternative, it were proposed 
to regulate the quantity of paper by the rate of 
exchange, the measure, to say nothing of its im- 
possibility, would be utterly useless. There 
would be little or no difference, whether the 
average of exchange with all nations, or with a 
few principal foreign markets, were adopted as 
the standard. In either case, it would be in 
sympathy with the great circulating medium of 
the world, and subject to every influence which 
could affect the rise and fall of specie. Its amount 
would be regulated by the same principles as 
that of convertible paper. If, from too great an 
emission, against which the wisest superintend- 
ence could notalways effectually guard, it should, 
at any time surpass the standard, it would suffer 


_ a depreciation proportioned to the excess. Spe- 
_ cie will have a place in the trade of the United 








States, either as money or as merchandise, and, 
so long as it remains the currency of the world 
in general, will possess a value proportioned to 
its worth abroad. If its exportation to any fo. 
reign country should produce a scarcity at home, 
the local currency, inthe same proportion, must 
be reduced in quantity, or suffer depreciation in 
value. 

Though many speculative theorists have es- 
poused a local medium, but one, to my know- 


| ledge, has ever proposed a definite scheme for 


| reducing his theory to practice. 
| addressed to you, sir, has not long since appear- 





A pamphlet, 


ed, in which such a scheme is presented in de- 





* All materials of commerce are subject to the 
money law in respect to values: 
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tail. Being the only one which has ever fallen 
under my observation, I will extract a few pas- 
sages, in order to present its outline in a single 
view. 

‘Depreciation from excess, and appreciation 
from scarcity, are evils equally to be avoided. 
Justice between man and man demands that both 
should be cautiously guarded against.’ 

‘From those views of the subject, we pro- 
pose, as a check among the banks, treasury notes 
not redeemable, and drawing an interest of 
three percent. per annum. As far as we can 
discover, every purpose would be secured by 
it. Treasury notes drawing interest would be 
distinct from money. Drawing’ interest, they 
would not enter into the circulation,’ 

‘ To obtain these from the government, let it 
be at their par value, payable in specie or in go- 
yernment six per cent. stock.’ 

* As Congress would profit by the sale of trea- 
sury notes, on the terms above stated, all the 
difference between stock drawing six per cent. 
and stock drawing three per cent. (and which 
seems necessary in order to communicate to 
check the intrinsic value of specie,) it may 
be apprehended to enlarge improperly the 
amount.’ 

‘ Under this uncertainty of the proper limit, 
as to the amount of treasury notes to act as a 
check, an additional one, which shail control the 
general currency, and govern the amount of the 
subordinate check, must be provided.’ 

‘The check which we propose, in order to 
control the general currency, is perfectly sim- 
ple, and would be efficient. It is this:—Let 
there be established a board of commissioners, 
the secretary of the treasury and the president 
of the Bank of the United States to be members, 
whose duty it should be to keep a daily table of 
exchanges between the United States and 
England, and Hamburg and Paris. The board 
of commissioners to be invested with the power 
of requiring of the Bank of the United States 
to keep the currency restricted to that measure, 
which would preserve the exchanges between 
the United States, and the average exchanges 
with the countries above mentioned, at about 
par ; so that the exchange would never be more 
than 5 percent. against us, and the constant aim 
be, that they should range at about par. The 
value of the currency would be equivalent to 
that of England, or France, or Hamburg, since 
it would be kept at about par with the cur- 
rencies of those countries.? pp. 35-6. 

The object of this writer, as of all others who 
have contended for the utility of a paper sys- 
tem, is to devise an inconvertible medium, 
which shall be plentiful, stable, and of specie 
value. ‘The observations already made on the 
nature of such an object, have, I trust, evinced 
the impossibility of its accomplishment. If the 
only use of money were to cancel debts by de- 
{rauding creditors, that end, by the aid of law, 
might be easily and effectually attained. 

it will certainly appear, on very little reflec- 
tion, that, as the exchange already regulates the 
quantity of gold and silve er, every other medium 
subjected to the same law, and measured by the 
same rule, must be limited to the same dimen- 
sions. In the project specified, the means 


would not be more destitute of power, than the 
paper, in 


end, of utilitv. The three per cent. 








ON A CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 


his opinion, might sustain ten, and probably 
would five times its amount, of current bank 
notes. A great difference! On which pre- 
sumption is the original emission of this paper 
to be limited? If the former, and the latter 
should be the result, how is the excessive 
amount to be reduced? The banks have pur- 
chased the paper of the government, to the 
amount of one-fifth part of the requisite cur- 
rency, and, in their rival labours, to obtain from 
it the greatest possible profit, have created a 
currency to double the amount intended. It 
cannot be resumed by the government, because, 
according to the plan it is irredeemable. 
principles are the board of commissioners, in 
the first instance, at the outset of the experi- 
ment, to settle the quantity which the several 


On w hat 


banks may safely own? Will there not, as at pre- [ 


sent, be avery great variety, from the talents of 


directors, the local situations, and other circum- | 


stances affecting banks, in the amounts which © 


they can respectively issue on a given capital? 
Willthe power of the commissioners to ‘ require 
the Bank of the United States to keep the curren- 
cy restricted,’ ensure that very important end ? 
Circumstances which no board can control will 
place the amount of currency beyond the re- 


gulation of commissioners. The tendency would | 


be to excess, and the country would never en- 
joy an undepreciated currency. Present and 
particular interests always outweigh the remote 


ts 
3 


and comparatively feeble influence of calcula. 


tions on the general and future welfare of a na- 
tion. The government and the board with 
whom they entrust the high prerogative of dic- 
tating to the country their amount of money, 
will themselves be subject to no check but their 
own discretion. The three per cent. paper, 
which, to attain the end, is to be of a kind 
which will § not enter into the circulation,’ 


would, indeed, as the writer supposes, effectu- J 


ally ‘preserve the banks from unreasonable 


runs,’ and not only so, but guaranty their safe- 7 


ty in the most unlimited emissions ; 


for how- | 


ever the general currency might be depre- [ 


ciated, no temptation would exist to convert it | 
interest on which | 


into three per cent. paper, the 
is payable by the government in the depre- 
ciated domestic currency, like all their other 
debts, and the principal never payable at all. 


The power of banks to pay their notes in this | 


paper, in other words, making it, so far, at least, 
a legal tender, would, if equal justice were re- 
garded at all, necessarily entitle all who were 
compelled to receive it, to the same right, and 
thus annihilate all credit. But I would not re- 
proach the ingenious projector of this scheme. 


It is not fr aught with more impracticability and J 


absurdity, than must be necessarily incident to 
every other for the attainment of the same end. 


Every hypothesis, which proposes any other § 
than the precious metals as the basis of a circu- § 


lating medium, is grounded in sophistry, and, 
like the fanciful theories of perpetual motion, 


is at variance with the unchangeable laws of | 


nature. 
(To be continued.) 
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